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unreflective (p. 438). In view of his admission that the so-called 

English axiom affords a 'probable explanation' (with the aid of a little 

ingenuity no doubt) of almost all primitive customs and beliefs, we 

may make bold to disregard his warning and still employ the ridiculed 

hypothesis, not as a postulate admitting of no alternative, but as a 

working-hypothesis or tentative method of explaining the origin of 

totemic myths and all other collective representations, until we are 

satisfied that another hypothesis affords a better explanation of 

primitive beliefs and practices. 

George S. Patton. 
Princeton University. 

Present Philosophical Tendencies. A critical Survey of Naturalism, 
Idealism, Pragmatism and Realism, together with a Synopsis of 
the Philosophy of William James. By Ralph Barton Perry. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, London, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. 1912. — pp. xv, 383. 

"To avoid any misunderstanding as to the scope of the present 
book, let me say at the outset that with the exception of the Appendix, 
it is a critique, rather than a history. I have attempted not merely 
to summarize, but to estimate, present philosophical tendencies; and 
my criticism is throughout based on the realistic philosophy which 
I set forth constructively only at the end" (p. vii). This constructive 
statement of realism occupies about seventy-five pages, only one fifth 
of the volume. It deals with general questions rather than with the 
detailed problems that realism must work out to some sort of con- 
clusion if it is permanently to compete with its rivals. This is what 
is to be expected of realism at this stage of its development. The 
volume before us must therefore be regarded as an effort to clear 
the way for the new philosophy and not as a thorough-going attempt 
to grapple with the numerous difficulties that confront this system of 
thought. It deals with tendencies, and with realism only as a tend- 
ency. To many readers it will doubtless be a disappointment that 
the author has not seen fit to give us a different kind of book, but the 
time is not yet ripe for any great constructive achievement in realism, 
as it is not yet ripe for any such achievement in pragmatism. When 
one remembers that a century elapsed between the appearance of 
Berkeley's " Treatise " and Hegel's systematic development of idealism, 
and still another century before Royce rounded out the system, the 
natural impatience to get results over-night will be seen to be an 
unwarranted demand on time. To compare present-day realism 
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or pragmatism with present-day idealism is like comparing a babe in 
arms with a man in the full vigor of maturity. Mr. Perry therefore 
was without doubt wise in limiting himself to the task which he has 
accomplished so well. 

The value of the different parts of the book is by no means equal, 
and to the reviewer the Introduction is the least satisfactory of all. 
Its aim seems to be to secure a favorable hearing for the new view from 
those whose interest in philosophy is primarily religious. In securing 
this end the contrast between theory and belief is overdrawn. "Theory 
does not directly nourish and sustain life, as belief does; because, 
unlike belief, it does not suit the humor of action. To theorize is to 
doubt. The investigator must be both incredulous and credulous, 
believing nothing, and prepared to believe anything. . . . Intelligent 
living proceeds not by doubting, examining, experimenting, and prov- 
ing, but by assuming" (pp. 8-9). Is not assumption, far from doubt, 
examination, experiment, and proof, unintelligent rather than in- 
telligent living? 

Naturalism is defined as "the philosophical generalization of science 
— the application of the theories of science to the problems of phi- 
losophy. Both philosophy and science have, as we have seen, a per- 
manent and institutional character. Each has its own traditions, its 
own classic authorities, and its own devotees. But naturalism pro- 
poses to make the institution of science serve also as the institution 
of philosophy" (p. 45). The science here meant is physical science, 
which deals with things as bodies. Scientific explanation is description, 
subject to two controlling conditions: "scientific description must 
reveal the general and constant features of its subject-matter," and it 
"must be analytical or exact in its final form" (pp. 54-55). A de- 
scription of a natural event which conforms to these two conditions 
is " a law. And it is certain that nothing more is required for pur- 
poses of scientific explanation than the discovery of the law" (p. 55). 
The author illustrates this procedure of science by reference to the laws 
of Galileo, Newton, and Mayer. Now as naturalism is "the assertion 
that scientific knowledge is final, leaving no room for extra-scientific or 
philosophical knowledge" (p. 63), it is the philosophy which interprets 
everything in terms of such laws. There are two forms of naturalism, 
one in which these laws are regarded as manifestations of some uni- 
versal substance such as "matter" or "force," and the other "con- 
demns the search for universal substance and first cause as futile. 
Its last word is a theory of knowledge, in which science is asserted 
to be final because the only case of exact knowledge" (p. 63). Both 
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forms of naturalism are vigorously criticized by the author. The 
conclusion to which he comes is that without prejudice "to the truth 
of science or to the validity of its methods, without disparagement 
of the reality of physical nature, or the reduction of it to dependence 
on consciousness, it is still open to us to conclude that science is not 
all of truth, nor physical nature all of being. That which distinguishes 
such a critique of science is its recognition of science and nature, 
as they stand. They are not partially true or real; they are simply 
parts of truth and reality. And the other parts, while they do not 
undo or transmute the fact, may nevertheless put a wholly new face 
on the total situation. They disprove every claim to the exclusive 
truth of science; and provide a balance that may justify religion" 
(p. 108). 

That religion needs such justification in view of the claims of science 
is due to the fact that science, when it is erected into a philosophy, 
endangers the hopes and aspirations of man. " If all being is bodily, 
and all causation mechanical, then there can be no support for the 
belief that the cosmos at large is dominated by goodness. Life is 
impotent; and the aspirations and hopes to which it gives rise are vain. 
Enlightenment destroys what the heart so fondly builds. Man is 
engaged in a losing fight. He may 'develop a worthy civilization, 
capable of maintaining and constantly improving itself,' but only 
' until the evolution of our globe shall have entered so far upon its 
downward course that the cosmic process resumes its sway; and, 
once more, the State of Nature prevails over the surface from our 
planet' " (p. 85). To offset this desperate conclusion, it is necessary 
to believe in "moral causality" (p. 341). "There is sufficient ground, 
... in reason and in fact, for asserting that interests operate, that things 
take place because of the good they promote" (p. 342); "religious 
belief is a confidence that what is indifferent will acquire value, and 
that what is bad will be made good — through the operation of moral 
agents on a preexisting and independent environment" (p. 344). 
"Were it necessary that the good should triumph only in the breach 
of mechanical law, then the growth of science would indeed be ominous. 
But life triumphs in and through mechanical law. ... If life can 
have established itself at all, it can by the same means enlarge its 
domain. And if interests can have freed themselves as they have from 
preoccupation with immediate bodily exigencies, they can by a further 
and like progression still further reduce the tribute which they pay 
to the once omnipotent environment" (pp. 344-5). 
The influence of James and also of Royce on our author in his de- 
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spair over the outlook of what unmitigated science offers is apparent. 
But whether this method of reestablishing hope is as effectual as theirs 
is not so apparent. For both Royce and James set for science limits 
different from those which our author is willing to set. Although life 
triumphs in and through mechanical conditions, it seems as a matter 
of fact to be possible only under certain mechanical conditions, and 
how long these favorable conditions will prevail seems to be a question 
for science alone to determine, if science be accepted as definitive 
within the sphere of the mechanical. Should science determine that 
these favorable conditions are only temporary, then the man who 
accepts the findings of science as final within its own realm seems to 
have little ground for hope of life beyond the time when, "once more, 
the State of Nature prevails over the surface from our planet." To the 
reviewer therefore Mr. Perry's attempt to reconcile the acceptance of 
the findings of science as conclusive within its own limits, with the 
entertainment of religious hopes, seems to miscarry. Either we must 
accept the findings of science as final and let our hopes be determined 
by these findings, or else we must challenge these findings when they 
conflict with these hopes. For science does not deal with things 
irrelevant to our hopes; the subject-matter of science is the material 
home of our spiritual life. The optimism that cherishes religious hopes 
in view of the nebular hypothesis is too happy-go-lucky. The only 
way of escape open from pessimism to a man on scientific terms lies 
in the recognition that science is seldom justifiably definitive in its 
larger generalizations. It is constantly revising its own conclusions. 
The nebular hypothesis, which sat with so oppressive a weight on 
the religious hopes of the last generation, is a case in point. Its scien- 
tific sufficiency is being seriously doubted now-a-days by scientists 
themselves, and doubted on scientific grounds. The fallibility of 
science on matters which come within its own domain, and especially 
on those matters which concern religious hopes, is the only scientific 
justification for such hopes. The lack of finality of science in scientific 
matters is its own stimulus to progress and likewise is a sufficiently 
ample indulgence for legitimate religious interests. 

The chapters on idealism deal with "The Cardinal Principle of 
Idealism," "Objective or Transcendental Idealism," and "Absolute 
Idealism and Religion." The cardinal principle of idealism " is a 
theory of knowledge. For the purposes of technical philosophy it 
consists in a single proposition, to the effect that knowledge is an 
originating or creative process. Idealism's claims can be substan- 
tiated only provided it is true that to know is to generate the reality 
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known" (p. 119). "In other words, one cannot conceive things to 
exist apart from consciousness, because to conceive is ipso facto to 
bring within consciousness. It is to this argument that Berkeley 
appeals in the last resort, and his procedure is ... so typcial as to 
deserve to be ranked with 'definition by initial predication' as one 
of the fundamental arguments for idealism" (p.129). " It is doubtless 
true that idealism has had a long and eventful history since Berkeley; 
and there are many who would maintain that idealism did not begin 
its history until after Berkeley. But to any one who refuses to permit 
the issue to be confused, it must be apparent that the theory with 
which Berkeley startled the world in 1710 is essentially the same as 
that which flourished in the nineteenth century in the form given 
it by Fichte and Hegel" (p. 134). 

Whether Mr. Perry is fair to idealism is a question that will un- 
doubtedly find varying answers according to the affiliations of the 
reader. In this review it is obviously impossible to enter into this 
question. A more interesting question to the reviewer at present is 
whether Mr. Perry succeeds in escaping the embarrassments of the 
'ego-centric predicament.' In the last number of this Review I dis- 
cussed Mr. Perry's article on this subject and came to the conclusion 
that in that article he gave no reason to suppose that he was in its 
clutches. A careful study of this volume leaves me in great doubt 
whether Mr. Perry succeeds in making his way out of the predicament. 
If "what the idealist requires is a proposition to the effect that every- 
thing is an idea, or that only ideas exist" (p. 131), it is a very nice 
question whether the idealist does not have all that he requires when 
it is conceded to him that "every mentioned thing is an idea" (ibid.). 
For we must remember that 'mentioning' a thing is a general term 
that includes thinking about that thing in any way whatsoever. It 
would seem that Mr. Perry's philosophy of ideas would require him to 
say that he cannot think about anything except ideas, inasmuch as so 
to think would be a contradiction in terms. He speaks of discounting 
the ubiquity of the ego-centric predicamant (p. 132). Now can we dis- 
count what is ipso facto counted in the very act of discounting? Or 
to put the matter in another way: "According to this view," i. e., 
epistemological monism, "instead of there being a fundamental dual 
division of the world into ideas and things, there is only the class of 
things; ideas being the sub-class of those things that happen to be 
known" (p. 126). How can we believe in any but the sub-class if 
to believe presupposes thought about the object of belief, and if we 
cannot think about anything but ideas? The idealist who requires 
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"a proposition to the effect that everything is an idea" seems on such 
a showing to be precluded by the realist from getting a proposition to 
the opposite effect. Philosophy can hardly be a dealing with things 
we cannot think about; realistic philosophy would surely jeopardize 
its future by claiming that its realism concerns unmentionables alone. 
More light will doubtless be thrown on this problem by "A Realistic 
Theory of Independence" which the author promises (p. 313, footnote 
3) to contribute to The New Realism. Until the appearance of this 
contribution the reviewer does not feel competent to criticize Mr. 
Perry's position further than to indicate the difficulty he finds in it 
at this point. He ventures to suggest however that this difficulty 
can be avoided if the realist would distinguish between an idea and 
its object, and would maintain that a thing does not become an idea 
when one thinks about it. We could then think about things that 
are not ideas, and think about them as not being ideas. I refer to 
a theory of ideas worked out on the line indicated in "The Fringe of 
James's Psychology the Basis of Logic" (this Review, Vol. XX, 
pp. 137 ff.). 

Pragmatism is treated in three chapters, "The Pragmatic Theory 
of Knowledge," "Immediatism versus Intellectualism," and "Plural- 
ism, Indeterminism and Religious Faith." Mr. Perry stands very 
close to pragmatism, and while criticizing with great acuteness various 
forms of pragmatism, he himself accepts the main contention of 
pragmatism: "On the other hand consider the case of an idea in the 
discursive sense, an idea of something. It is an idea of something by 
virtue of the fact that it is connected through my plans or expecta- 
tions with some portion of the environment. And in this case, there 
is nothing intrinsically either true or false in a, or in any relation of a 
to 6, except that of my intention. Whatever a be, whether fact or 
fiction, it is then true only when the use I make of it is successful; 
or false when the plans I form with it, or the expectations I base on 
it, fail" (p. 327). 

Naturally the most interesting part of the volume is that which 
deals with Realism; to this the author devotes three chapters: "A 
Realistic Theory of Mind," "A Realistic Theory of Knowledge," 
and " A Realistic Philosophy of Life." It is difficult to summarize any 
of these chapters. The views presented need for their understanding 
all the elaboration which the author gives to them. The relational 
theory of consciousness is exhibited in a very illuminating fashion. 
What differentiates Mr. Perry's view of consciousness from that of 
some other realists is his insistence on three points: (1) "that mental 
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action is a property of the physical organism" (p. 298), (2) that as 
" mind appears in nature and society, it consists primarily in interested 
behavior" (p. 300), and (3) that "neither behavior, nor even conduct, 
is mind; but only because mind is behavior, or conduct, together with 
the objects which these employ and isolate" (p. 303). There seem 
to be serious difficulties in this conception of mind, but time does not 
permit discussion of them here. 

The exposition of James's philosophy in the Appendix brings to- 
gether into a single field of vision the various elements which that great 
Harvard philosopher unfortunately had time to develop only in serial 
fashion. Coming from one who was so intimately associated with 
James, it is a welcome and useful service to the history of philosophy. 

This review will give an entirely wrong impression of the book, 
unless the reader bears in mind that I have dwelt mainly on the 
points that stand out by reason of their questionableness. The 
lucidity of statement, the keenness of criticism, the freshness of view, 
all contribute to make the volume a notable contribution to philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University op Wisconsin. 

Truth and Reality. An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. 

By John Elof Boodin. New York, The Macmillan Company, 

191 1. —pp. viii, 334. 

This book is divided into four parts: "Truth and Mental Consti- 
tution," "The Nature of Truth," "The Criterion of Truth," and 
"Truth and its Object." Part I discusses "Mind as Instinct" and 
"The Categories of Intelligence." All our fundamental categories 
are instinctive adjustments. In the development of conscious response 
to the environment there are three main stages — the sensitive stage, 
in which the primitive instincts appear; the stage of associative 
memory, characterized by the secondary instincts; and the stage of 
reflection, in which the ideals or sentiments come into being. The 
categories of intelligence represent four levels of intellectual develop- 
ment. On the level of perception we have the categories of space, 
time, habit, and imitation; on the level of reproductive imagination, 
those of contiguity, similarity, and dominant interest; on the level 
of empirical generalization, those of quantity, quality, causality, and 
individuality or substance. Finally, on the level of idealization we 
have the higher categories of the intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic 
realms. The author discusses only those of the intellectual field. 
The fundamental category here, the feeling of wholeness, expresses 



